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Of  the  original  Executive  officers  of  the  National  Society  in  New 
York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  who  wrote  the  Society’s  original  eloquent 
Address  to  the  Christian  Public,  Moses  Allen  its  Treasurer,  and  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Ilallock  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  alone  survive.  The  be- 
Jp  loved  President,  S.  Y.  S.  Wilder,  Rev.  Drs.  Milnor,  Knox,  Justin  Ed¬ 
wards,  Sommers,  and  Summertield  ;  Arthur  Tapp  an,  Richard  T.  Haines, 
Dr.  James  C.  Bliss,  Dr.  Jolm  Stearns,  Thomas  Stokes,  and  other 
founders,  to  whom  the  Society  owes  so  much,  have  rested  from  their 
their  labors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  who  is  still  with  us,  made  the  first  public 
address  at  the  Society’s  formation,  explaining  its  great  design  and 
its  principles  of  union,  happily  appropriating  Miltons  words  : 

But  rise,  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere;  but  strive, 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other’s  burden  in  our  share  of  woe.  ” 

William  Allen  Hallock  was  born  June  2,  1794,  in  Plainfield, 
Hampshire  count}7,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
which  lies  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and  extends  from  West  Rock 
in  New  Haven  to  Canada.  The  town  is  a  beautiful  plateau,  in  sum¬ 
mer  clad  in  living  green,  with  a  fine  prospect  on  the  •south,  (across 
the  head-waters  of  the  Westfield  river,)  of  Cumrnington  with  the 
elegant  retreat  on  his  native  soil  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and 

/  *  Dr.  Hallock’s  good  wife  for  thirty-seven  years,  always  said  that  his  first  wife 
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of  the  towns  of  Chesterfield,  Worthington*,  land  Peru;  westward 
fifteen  miles  is  Mount  Grey  lock  ;  on  the  north  unnumbered  moun¬ 
tains  of  Vermont  ;  while  on  the  east,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  Mount 
Monadnock,  seventy  miles  distant,  rises  distinctly  to  view. 

His  father,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  and  his  uncle  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hal- 
lock,  in  their  boyhood  removed  with  their  parents  from  Brookbaven, 
Long  Island,  to  Goshen,  near  Plainfield,  where  both  of  them,  though 
with  limited  resources,  prepared  for  the  ministry.  Moses  graduated 
with  honor  at  Yale  College  in  1788,  and  in  1792  was  settled  in  Plain- 
field  as  the  first  pastor,  where  he  ministered  to  a  confiding  and  united 
people  forty-five  years,  till  his  death,  aged  77.  He  also  instructed 
young  men  in  classical  studies,  of  whom  fifty  became  ministers,  and 
five  able  and  devoted  foreign  missionaries.  These  were  Rev.  James 
Richards  and  Rev.  William  Richards  of  his  own  church,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Jonas  King,  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  and  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns. 

It  was  James  Richards,  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  three  oth¬ 
ers  in  Williams  College,  who,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Griffin,  prayed 
into  existence  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  under  the 
hay-stacks,  where  now  a  beautiful  monument  is  erected  to  their 
memory.  So  clear  were  his  convictions  of  duty,  that  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  heathen  alone,  unsupported ;  but  the  churches  were 
aroused,  and  the  whole  work  of  American  Foreign  Missions  is  the 
result  :  Rev.  James  Richards  having  labored  till  his  death  in  Ceylon, 
and  his  brother,  Rev.  William  Richards,  the  most  intimate  associate 
of  Dr.  Hallock  for  twenty-eight  years,  having  labored  till  his  death  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  became  their  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  Hallock  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  his  godly,  efficient,  sys¬ 
tematic  mother ,  Margaret  Allen  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  a  relative  of 
the  missionary  Mayhews,  and  deeply  imbibing  their  spirit,  who,  on 
visiting  friends  in  Goshen  and  the  vicinity,  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  and  a  help-meet  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  two  families  in  which 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock  and  his  wife  were  reared,  the  Hallock  farnilv 
having  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  the  Allen  family  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  were  consistent  Christians  and  sound 
in  the  evangelical  faith.  * 

Plainfield  was  settled  by  New  England  people,  and  the  whole 
population  united  in  settling  as  their  first  pastor  Rev.  Moses  Hallock, 
with  whom  his  first-born,  William  Allen,  was  much  identified  in 
the  labors,  cares,  and  trials  of  ministerial  life  in  a  new  settlement, 
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the  hardships  of  which  were  cheerfully  borne  by  all  ;  and  the  father 
was  quite  willing  his  son  should  share  them,  the  better  to  prepare 
him  to  bear  the  burdens  of  future  life. 

As  the  son  entered  upon  life,  he  no  more  doubted  the  reality 
of  vital  godliness  than  his  own  existence.  Revivals  of  religion, 
converts  relating  their  distress  for  sin  and  their  joy  in  taking 
Christ  as  their  portion  and  their  all  ;  the  joy  of  his  parents  as  one 
anxious  soul  after  another  found  peace  in  Christ ;  the  surprising 
change  in  many  from  a  course  of  worldliness  and  sin,  and  the  good 
fruits  of  genuine  conversions  were  striking,  glowing  matters  of  fact 
of  which  there  could  be  no  question. 

But  such  a  palpable,  soul-ravishing  change  he  did  not  experience  ; 
and  though  his  walk  and  character  were  such  that  he  might  have  been 
welcomed  in  the  church,  had  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  “born 
again,”  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  such  sudden  change,  and  seclu¬ 
ded  himself  from  its  hopes  and  privileges. 

His  father,  from  his  son’s  early  youth,  had  introduced  him  into  a 
course  of  classical  studies,  hoping  he  might  yet  be  a  minister  of 
Christ  ;  but  the  boy,  thinking  that  a  college  course,  if  it  but  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  be  an  unconverted  lawyer,  would  be  of  no  benefit  in 
this  world,  and  only  enhance  his  misery  in  the  next,  preferred  to  sus¬ 
pend  study  and  help  his  father  on  his  little  farm. 

Yet,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  much  soul-wrestling,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  under  the  influence  he  now  believes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
unconscious  of  any  such  sudden  change  as  he  had  been  hoping  for,  he 
requested  of  his  father  that  he  might  resume  classical  studies  with 
a  view  to  a  college  course.  The  request  was  joyfully  granted.  He 
entered  Williams  College,  and  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  ;  and  though  still 
fearing  he  had  never  been  savingly  converted,  entered  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  at  Andover 

Here,  after  long  searching  and  deeply  agitating  the  question  of 
duty,  the  matter  distinctly  presented  itself  in  this  wise  : 

“  I  owe  to  Christ  and  his  cause  the  full  consecration  of  all  my 
powers,  yet  I  have  never  publicly  consecrated  myself  to  him.  All 
through  the  four  years  of  college  I  have  never  avowed  myself  as  his. 
Is  this  reserve  for  ever  to  continue  ?  I  will  go  now  to  the  professors 
of  the  seminary,  who  are  officers  of  this  church,  and  tell  them  the 
whole  story  precisely  as  it  is,  and  ask  their  counsel  as  to  the  course 
of  duty.” 

The  result  was  his  making  a  public  profession  of  religion,  a  duty 
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which  lie  now  believes  he  had  long  neglected  through  a  mistaken 
idea  that  conversion  is  always  preceded  by  great  spiritual  anguish, 
and  ushers  the  soul  at  once  into  high  spiritual  joy  ;  while,  in  truth, 
as  “the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit.”  The  subject  is  one  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  May 
what  he  now  believes  to  have  been  his  own  injurious  mistake  not  be 
perverted  by  any  in  the  indulging  of  a  hope  not  founded  solely  on  the 
saving  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  the  renewing  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Hallock,  from  his  intimate  relations  to  the  above-named  and 
other  missionaries,  had  the  most  profound  regard  for  the  great  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  enterprise  ;  but  considered  himself  deficient  in  the 
spiritual  qualifications  requisite  for  so  high  and  sacred  a  work, 
and  formed  the  settled  purpose  to  labor  among  the  more  destitute 
churches  in  our  western  states.  He  had  procured  overalls  for  riding 
horseback  in  that  new  and  destitute  field,  when,  a  few  weeks  before 
graduating  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards, 
whom  he  had  long  venerated  as  a  champion  in  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Tract  Society,  called 
at  his  room,  saying  that  there  was  no  paid  agent  for  the  Tract  cause 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  in  a  very  languishing  state,  and  that  the 
professors  of  the  seminary  had  united  with  him  in  the  judgment  that 
it  was  his  duty,  on  closing  the  course  at  Andover,  to  give  at  hast  a 
few  months  to  the  service  of  that  society. 

After  taking  due  counsel,  he  consented  to  this  ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  closing  his  theological  course,  Thursday,  September 
20,  1822,  sat  down  to  examine  the  history  of  the  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  in  London,  and  of  all  the  tract  operations  of  this  country  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained — the  total  donations  to  all  the  tract  socie¬ 
ties  located  in  the  different  cities  of  the  country  for  the  preceding 
year  having  scarcely  exceeded  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  commenced  the  course  of  unbroken,  incessant  toil  for  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which  by  the  favor  of  a  kind  and  gracious 
Providence  has  been  continued  fifty  years  to  this  day,  Thursday , 
September  26,  1812. 

DR.  HALLOCK’S  AGENCY  AT  ANDOVER. 

Thursday,  September  26,  1822,  was  the  darkest  day  of  his  life. 
The  privileges  of  the  seven  years  of  the  college  and  seminary  course 
were  closed  for  ever.  He  went  into  the  seminary  chapel,  where,  the 
night  before,  as  a  member  of  the  Lockhart  Musical  Society,  lie* had 
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chanted  tlie  anthems  of  praise,  but  all  was  vacant,  and  silent  as  the 
tomb.  Richards,  his  bosom  friend,  was  off  with  his  face  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Brigham,  his  room-mate  through  the 
theological  course,  (and  who  was  yet  to  be  a  fellow-laborer  in  Xew 
York  thirty-six  years  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society.) 
was  off  for  his  exploring  tour  in  South  America — the  privileges  and 
sacred  friendships  of  the  classical  and  theological  course  were  closed 
for  ever.  And  the  Xew  England  Tract  Society,  to  which  he  was  now 
wedded,  with  its  coarse  untrimmed  tracts,  some  leaves  projecting  on 
the  side  and  at  bottom  nearly  an  inch  beyond  others,  as  if  they  were 
never  to  be  read  by  any  one,  was  a  most  unsightly  object.  But 
surely  there  was  need  enough  of  labors  and  care  in  its  behalf ;  and  as 
one  of  the  sacred  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age,  it  was  worthy 
of  the  best  endeavors  of  some  one  to  quicken  it  into  life. 

However,  his  own  immediate  duty  was  to  raise  funds  for  its  sup¬ 
port — all  questions  as  to  what  its  publications  were,  or  how  printed 
or  circulated,  devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Few  of  the  morning  hours  of  that  sad  Thursday  had  sped  before 
he  had  in  hand  the  Reports  of  the  great  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London — one  of  the  brightest  institutions  of  the  age — to  see  what 
light  could  be  gained  in  that  direction.  He  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
sermon  as  an  appeal  to  the  churches  he  might  visit  ;  and  was  ready 
to  start  out  on  this  direct  work  of  his  agency,  when  the  question 
arose  what  should  be  the  mode  of  conveyance.  The  stages  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  would  not  always  go  in  the  right  direction.  To 
buy  or  hire  a  horse  would  also  be  expensive,  and  a  burden  to  the 
country  pastors  he  expected  to  visit.  There  seemed  no  other  way 
but  to  procure  a  firm  cane  and  go  out  to  the  neighboring  churches 
on  foot. 

This  he  did,  visiting  about  thirty  of  the  neighboring  churches  of 
Xew  Hampshire;  and  after  five  weeks  returned  with  $419  15  re¬ 
ceived  in  donations,  his  total  expenses  incurred  being  thirty-four 
cents,  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  for  tolls  at  bridges  and  turnpike 
gates. 

Such  an  agency,  with  so  small  an  expenditure,  has  perhaps  rarely 
been  performed ;  but  the  thought  did  not  occur  to  him  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  strange,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  He. threw  himself  at 
once  on  the  hearts  of  the  pastors  and  churches  in  a  work  as  much 
theirs  as  his,  for  the  great  Master.  The  course  usually  was  to  preach 
in  the  church,  when,  by  direction  of  the  pastor,  collectors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  different  districts  of  the  congregation  to  raise  $20  to 
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make  the  pastor  a  life-member ;  and  while  the  collections  were  ma¬ 
king-,  the  Agent  was  visiting  other  congregations,  going  round  a 
second  time  to  gather  the  results  and  to  aid  in  the  effort  wherever  it 
had  not  been  completed.  The  Agent  rested  upon  the  confidence  of 
God’s  people  and  was  welcomed,  cheerful  cooperation  was  given,  a 
saddle-horse  was  often  loaned  him,  and  many  Christian  friendships 
formed  on  that  tour  are  among  his  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
past. 

He  then  devoted  a  month  to  preparing  another  sermon  for  the 
agency ;  articles  for  the  Christian  press  ;  a  circular  to  all  the  agents 
of  eighty  depositories  of  tracts  which  that  Society  had  planted  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  ;  an  appeal  to  auxiliaries  ; 
and  an  invitation  to  writers  to  prepare  good  tracts  ;  when  he  took 
another  tour,  visiting  about  twenty  other  neighboring  towns  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  In  this  tour  he  received,  from  a 
gentleman  in  Keene,  the  first  magnificent  donation  of  $20  ! 

After  two  weeks  he  took  a  more  extensive  tour  of  three  months, 
visiting  about  seventy  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  receiving  in  that 
period  about  $800.  In  these  tours,  not  only  were  the  interests  of  the 
Tract  Society  essentially  and  permanently  advanced,  but  bonds  of 
Christian  love  and  union  cherished  and  strengthened,  which  will 
remain  bright  while  life  and  immortality  endure. 

A  record  at  this  time  notices  applications  to  preach  with  a  view 
to  settlement  as  a  pastor  ;  but  ends  with  the  words  :  “At  present  I 
must  labor  for  the  Tract  Society",  though  I  hope,  by-and-byT,  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  ministry.” 

He  soon  after  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  especially  to  arrange  for  issuing  editions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Almanac  in  some  or  all  of  those  cities,  it  having  been  already7 
issued  at  Andover  for  four  years,  and  its  annual  circulation  being 
about  50,000  copies  ;  and  he  soon  after  collected  $550  in  Boston, 
Salem,  and  Newburyport. 

But  now,  after  laboring  fifteen  months  to  collect  funds,  he  seemed 
to  have  new  light  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  at  his  own  suggestion,  the  Society  had  changed  its 
name  from  the  “New  England  Tract  Society”  to  the  “American 
Tract  Society,”  expecting  to  be  the  National  Tract  Society  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  he  clearly  saw  that,  if  it  was  to  sustain  these 
national  relations,  the  Society’s  obligations  would  not  be  fulfilled  by7 
merely  adding  new  life-members  at  twenty  dollars  each  ;  but  that  its 
publications  must  be  such  as  to  create  a  demand  by  sales,  and  its  ex- 
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panded  usefulness  such  as  would  incline  the  benevolent  throughout 
the  country  voluntarily  to  contribute  to  its  charitable  resources . 

The  first  imperious  duty  which,  as  it  were,  cried  to  heaven  for 
immediate  performance,  was  the  revising  and  reissuing  of  the  rough 
series  of  160  tracts  already  described. 

Dr.  Hallock  took  up  these  tracts  as  they  were  likely  to  be  out  of 
print,  and  carefully  revised  every  word,  letter,  and  point  of  the  whole 
series,  with  the  substitution  of  several  new  tracts  ;  due  attention  was 
given  to  paper,  type,  and  press-work  ;  and  a  beginning  was  made, 
by  Harlan  Page,  in  the  preparation  of  engravings. 

Dr.  Hallock’s  labors  were  incessant,  pressed  not  unfrequently  into 
the  short  hours  of  the  night,  in  all  that  seemed  desirable  to  raise 
the  Society  to  be  a  national  institution.  He  prepared  the  volume 
of  200  pages,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,”  embracing  the  ten  Annual  Reports  with  a  “  Brief 
View  of  the  Principal  Religious  Tract  Societies  throughout  the 
World.”  That  Society’s  Series  of  Tracts  had  been  extended  to  112 
and  12  Children’s  Tracts,  and  they  had  nominally  122  depositories, 
planted  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country  where  tracts 
could  be  obtained,  and  numbered  205  auxiliaries  ;  their  receipts  for 
the  year  were  in  donations  about  $4,000,  and  for  sales  $4,000  ;  they 
had  issued  the  Christian  Almanac  in  six  editions,  adapted  to  six  of 
our  principal  cities  and  towns  ;  the  blessing  of  God  was  resting  on 
their  labors,  and  high  expectations  were  raised  of  that  Society’s  con¬ 
tinuing  to  enlarge  its  operations  and  extend  them  as  a  national  Soci¬ 
ety  throughout  the  whole  country.  Yet  there  were  serious  obstacles. 
The  Society  was  located  in  a  country  town,  the  seat  of  a  theological 
Seminary,  its  pastors  and  supporters  almost  wholly  of  one  Christian 
denomination,  and  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  city. 
But  “the  American  Tract  Society”  was  already  there,  and  its  work 
in  progress,  and  why  should  it  not  go  on,  and  so  far  as  able  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country  ? 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

SOCIETY.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Dr.  Edwards,  the  Secretary, 
entered  the  room  of  Dr.  Hallock,  then  Assistant  Secretary,  saying, 

*  The  “New  York  Religious  Tract  Society”  was  formed  in  1812;  total  re¬ 
ceipts  to  1825  nearly  820,000. 

The  “  New  England  Tract  Society  ”  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1814,  by  dona¬ 
tions  of  83,800  ;  total  donations  to  1825,  817,000  ;  receipts  for  sales,  S28,000. 

The. “  Quarter  Century  Reminiscences"  in  the  American  Tract  Society’s  twenty- 
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“  Here ’s  a  letter  from  New  York.  They  wish  us  to  move  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society  on  there,  and  let  it  become  the  National  Tract 
Society  in  New  York,”  dropping  the  letter,  dated  November  12, 
1824,  on  his  table,  and  called  instantly  away  by  another  engage¬ 
ment  ! 

At  the  falling  of  these  words  from  his  lips,  Dr.  Hallock  says,  “The 
blood  rushed  through  my  veins  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet.  I  was  a  Massachusetts  youth,  with  no  attachment 
to  the  great  wicked  city  of  New  York  ;  but  Divine  Providence  seemed 
to  have  gone  before  me,  indicating  his  will  that  that  city  should  be 
the  centre  and  the  home  of  the  American  Tract  Society.” 

The  Committee  directed  an  answer  inquiring  whether,  in  case  of 
a  removal,  the  people  of  New  York  would  build  a  house  for  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  accommodation,  and  would  retain  its  auxiliaries,  depositories, 
members,  etc.  The  reply  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  to  their 
kind  and  liberal  intentions;  and  on  the  11th  of  January  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Park  street 
church,  Boston,  when  the  letters  were  read,  and  the  subject  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Rev.  Drs.  Edwards  and  Woods,  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard, 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  S.  Y.  S.  Wilder,  Henry  Hill,  and  others,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  back  to  the  Executive  Committee,  then  consist¬ 
ing  of  Rev.  Drs.  Edwards,  Church,  Codman,  and  Fay,  and  Esquire 
Blanchard. 

That  Committee  met  on  the  following  day,  and  unanimously  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  William  A.  Hallock  be  and  hereby  is  appointed  permanent 
Agent  of  this  Society,  with  a  salary  increased  to  $800” — showing 
that  the  Committee  had  relinquished  the  whole  idea  of  a  removal. 

The  subject,  however,  was  assuming  in  Dr.  Ilallock’s  mind  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  importance.  Another  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
called,  and  he  presented  to  them  a  written  statement  of  “  Clear  indi¬ 
cations  of  Providence  that  the  subject  referred  to  the  Committee  demands 
their  most  serious  consideration .” 

He  urged  the  “  embarrassments  connected  with  their  location  at 
Andover,”  compared  with  the  advantages  of  a  great  city— the  stere¬ 
otyping,  engraving,  and  circulation  of  its  periodicals  must  all  be  done 
at  a  distance — there  was  no  market  for  procuring  paper,  etc.  ;  and  in 
so  small  a  town  the  interests  of  printers,  paper-makers,  etc.,  are  so 

fifth  Annual  Report  for  1850  embody  an  epitome  of  all  the  known  tract  operations 
in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  year  1825.  with  documents  relative  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  National  Society,  and  a  summary  view  of  the  progress  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  its  first  twenty-fi7e  years. 
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interwoven  with  those  of  the  Executive  as  to  embarrass  the  interests 
of  the  institution — that,  located  at  Andover,  it  must  be  mainly  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  denomination — that  the  death  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  one 
or  two  others  at  Andover  would  remove  a  principal  argument  for  its 
location  there- — that  this  location  rendered  necessary  the  great  outlay 
of  establishing  and  owning  a  hundred  distant  depositories,  absorbing 
the  Society’s  means — that  God  now  seemed  opening  the  wa}7  for  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Society  from  these  embarrassments.  It  is  now,  he  urged,  a 
crisis  in  the  tract  operations  of  the  country,  a  national  Tract  Society 
is  doubtless  to  be  formed,  let  the  highly  evangelical  influence  of  this 
Society  go  into  it  to  shape  its  whole  history — a  friendly  proposition 
is  now  made  from  New  York  let  us  throw  the  truly  evangelical  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  Society  into  it  for  all  the  future— »we  may  thus  unite  the 
efforts  of  Christians  of  different  names  and  localities  throughout  the 
country — we  think  union  desirable  here,  it  is  as  desirable  in  a  Soci¬ 
ety  located  in  New  York  or  Boston — in  a  word,  the  Committee  may 
now,  by  one  decision,  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  whole  body  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians  throughout  all  our  territories  in  circulating  the 
most  truly  evangelical  and  excellent  series  of  tracts  ever  issued,  a 
work  which,  if  he  could  accomplish,  he  could  lay  down  his  head  in 
peace,  and  feel  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain — the  co-operation  of  this 
Society  with  that  at  New  York  would  be  an  example  to  be  followed 
throughout  the  country.  Had  any  member  of  the  Committee  toiled 
two  years  amid  the  embarrassments  of  the  present  location,  his  im¬ 
pressions  would  probably  be  greatly  deepened,  and  he  would  feel  that 
nothing  should  hold  the  Society  here,  when  God  is  opening  the  way 
for  its  enlargement  and  most  extended  usefulness.  This  Society  may 
retain  its  charter,  its  organization  and  officers,  and  become  the  East¬ 
ern  Branch  of  the  American^  Society  at  New  York — this  Society’s 
series  of  tracts  to  be  essentially  retained. 

As  the  Society,  in  the  meeting  at  Park  street,  Boston,  had  request¬ 
ed  their  Executive  Committee  to  correspond  with  the  Society  in  New7 
York,  they  directed  Mr.  Hallock  to  visit  New  York,  instructing  him 
to  inquire  (1.)  if  the  Society  in  New  York  would,  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  become  a  Branch  of  the  Society  at  Boston.  If  not,  then 
(2,)  would  the  New  York  Society  circulate  only  publications  approved 
by  the  Society  at  Boston.  If  so,  then  (3,)  will  the  New  York  Society 
publish  only  tracts  approved  by  the  Boston  Society,  provided  the 
Boston  Society  publish  no  tracts  which  the  New  York  Society  pub¬ 
lish,  and  will  furnish  them  as  cheap  as  the  Boston  Society  can  fur¬ 
nish  them.  If  so,  then  (4,)  will  they  adopt  such  a  constitution  as 
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the  Boston  Society  approve,  provided  the  Boston  Society  grant  tracts 
to  aid  the  New  York  Society’s  operations.  If  so,  then  (5,)  in  case 
the  Boston  Society  wish  to  dispose  of  their  stereotype  plates,  will  the 
New  York  Society  take  them  at  cost  in  exchange  for  such  tracts  as 
the  Boston  Society  may  wish  to  procure.  On  these  and  all  other 
topics  deemed  important  Mr.  Hallock  was  to  gain  information  and 
report  to  the  Boston  Committee. 

Thus  instructed,  Mr.  Hallock  at  once  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Society  proposing  that  they  become  a  Branch  ;  and  a  week  later  vis¬ 
ited  New  York,  when,  finding  no  hope  that  they  would  become  a 
Branch,  he  laid  before  them  the  five  inquiries  of  which  the  substance 
is  above  given. 

After  long  and  full,  discussions,  it  was  agreed  to  compound  the 
matter  by  electing  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  a  member  of  the  Publishing 
Committee  of  the  new  American  Tract  Society  to  be  formed  in  New 
York,  and  being  thus  a  member  no  tract  would  be  issued  by  that 
Society  which  lie  did  not  approve. 

FUNDS  RAISED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Hallock,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  met  active 
brethren  in  the  evenings  for  consultation  and  prayer ;  and  very  soon, 
after  taking  tea  with  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan  of  whom  he  is  a  distant 
relative,  the  following  conversation  occurred:  ■ 

Mr.  Tappan.  “  What  do  you  want  ?” 

Mr.  Hallock.  “  I  do  n’t  know  that  I  understand  your  question.” 

Mr.  Tappan.  “  What  sort  of  a  building  do  you  want  ?  how  large  ? 
how  many  stories  ?” 

Mr.  Hallock.  “  I  had  thought  we  might  have  a  four  story  building, 
the  printing  in  the  fourth  story,  the  bindery  in  the  third,  the  deposi¬ 
tory  in  the  second,  and  in  the  first  story  a  store  for  the  Society,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  first  story  and  the  basement  might  be  rented  to 
pay  whatever  debt  might  be  incurred. 

Mr.  Tappan.  “Well,  I’ve  determined  to  give  $5,000  to  it  !” 

The  next  day,  as  Mr.  Hallock  was  dining  with  Mr.  Moses  Allen 
and  they  had  retired  from  the  table,  Mr.  Allen  said,  “How  much  do 
you  think  Tappan  is  going  to  give  to  this  ?” 

Mr.  Hallock.  “  I  expect  about  five.” 

Mr.  Allen.  “Ha  !  ha  !  and  I’ll  give  another  three,  and  I  think  my 
brother  Solomon  will  give  to  it.” 

As  Mr.  Allen  walked  down  town  in  the  morning,  he  called  at  Mr. 
William  W.  Chester’s  store,  and  told  him  the  facts,  when  he  replied, 
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“  Put  me  down  for  a  thousand  and  a  few  rods  farther,  calling  in 
like  manner  on  Mr.  Richard  T.  Haines,  he  said,  “Put  me  down  for  a 
thousand.” 

Thus  ten  thousand  dollars  was  so  readily  and  cheerfully  secured. 

A  public  meeting  in  anticipation  of  the  formation  of  the  new  So¬ 
ciety  was  then  called,  and  the  subscriptions  raised  to  $12,500  ;  and 
by  the  earnest  efforts  of  all  the  gentlemen  named  the  subscriptions 
were  soon  raised  to  $20,000,  and  afterwards  to  $25,000. 

On  March  29,  when  Mr.  Hallock  left  New  York  on  his  return  to 
Andover,  the  $20,000  had  been  raised,  and  the  lot  for  the  Society’s 
house  on  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall  and  Park,  purchased 
*  for  $15,000,  on  which  a  house  for  the  Society  was  to  be  erected. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRACT  SOCIETY  ORGANIZED. 

Mr.  Hallock  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  Andover,  attended  to  the 
Poston  Society’s  correspondence,  prepared  its  Annual  Report  to  be 
presented  at  Boston  the  last  Wednesday  in  May;  ^md  returned  to 
New  York  to  attend,  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  various  Tract  Societies  in  the  United  States,  to  agree  upon  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  had  been  approved  at  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the 
City  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  March  10.  That  constitution  was 
amended  and  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  formation  on  Wednesday, 
May  11,  1825  ;  from  which  time  to  the  present  Dr.  Hallock’s  life  has 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  National  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety  then  established. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  at  Boston,  May  25,  Rev.  Drs. 
Milnor,  Spring,  and  Sommers  were  present  as  delegates  from  the  new 
American  Tract  Society  in  New  IMrk,  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
On  the  following  day  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Soi'iety  for  business 
was  attended  by  the  religious  strength  of  New  England,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Evarts,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  York,  and  others,  a  definite  resolution  to  become  a 
Branch  of  the  new  American  Tract  Society  at  New  York  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  after  three  hours  of  most  interesting  debate  was  carried 
without  a  dissenting  voice  ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  agree  with  the  delegation  from  New  YMrk 
upon  the  terms  of  union. 

Thus  the  great  question  where  the  national  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  should  be  permanently  located  was  at  last  settled,  and  Dr.  Hal¬ 
lock  several  months  later  made,  in  his  private  journal,  the  following 
chqering  record  : 
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“  Great  harmony  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  Committee,  and  all 
the  principal  Tract  Societies  of  the  country  have  come  into  a  cordial 
cooperation.  Among  others,  the  American  Tract  Society  at  Boston 
has  removed  its  general  depository  from  Andover  to  Boston,  relin¬ 
quished  entirely  the  printing  of  tracts,  and  is  receiving  its  supplies 
from  the  Society  in  New  York.  It  has  an  agent  in  Boston  wholly 
devoted  to  its  concerns,  and  an  active,  enterprising  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  * 

“  For  all  this  let  the  Lord  be  magnified.  Iiis  hand  has  been  most 
visible.  I  trust  it  has  been  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  many  of  his 
children,  and  out  of  love  to  his  own  cause,  which  he  will  render  this 
Society  an  active  instrument  of  promoting.  I  can  never,  no  never  be 
thankful  as  I  ought.  God’s  grace  to  me  in  this  particular  has  been 
wonderful  indeed.  He  has  permitted  me  to  be  a  humble  instrument 
of  doing  that  for  his  cause  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  vast  multitudes.  Such  has  been  his  mercy  in  this  respect, 
that  if  my  coursp  should  be  so  ordered  hereafter  that  I  should  have 
no  evidence  of  being  the  instrument  of  good,  when  I  lay  my  head  on 
my  dying  pillow,  I  can  look  back  on  these  tract  operations,  assured 
that,  through  his  mercy  and  blessing,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

“It  is  a  great  consolation,  that,  in  looking  back  on  this  long  and 
intricate  way  in  which  I  have  been  led  in  Tract  Society  arrange¬ 
ments,  I  see  no  important  steps  taken  which  I  could  wish  to  retrace. 
My  proceedings  on  my  first  official  visit  to  New  York  were  somewhat 
rash,  particularly  in  engaging  at  once  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Society ;  but  on  that  rashness ,  under  God,  if  such  it  must  be  called, 
depended  the  whole  character  and  history  of  tract  operations  in  this 
country  till  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  for  years  and  ages  to  come. 

“  In  looking  bhek  on  the  working  of  my  own  mind  in  relation  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  American  Tract  Society,  I  seem  to  have 
been  driven  by  a  more  than  natural  impetuosity — the  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  plan  which  has  now  been  realized,  seemed  to  me  vastly 
important,  as  enlisting  the  whole  body  of  evangelical  Christians 
throughout  all  our  territories,  in  circulating  the  most  truly  evangeli¬ 
cal,  devotional,  and  excellent  series  of  tracts  ever  issued  ;  and  I  felt 
that  I  must,  and  it  would  seem  that  I  actually  did  pursue  it,  in  Divine 
strength,  with  all  my  might. 

“  Thus  far  the  hand  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been  most  visibly 
and  kindly  interposed.  What  he  designs  for  the  future  I  know  not. 
I  would  not  distrust  his  love  or  his  mercy,  nor  yet  would  I  trust  pre¬ 
sumptuously  that  his  Providence  will  always  direct  events  in  a  man- 
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nor  so  animating  and  cheering.  In  the  most  affectionate,  kind,  and 
cordial  meetings  of  our  several  Committees,  such  a  spirit  of  prayer, 
of  dependence  on  God  for  a  blessing,  and  such  ardent  love  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  desire  to  promote  their  salvation  appears,  as  to 
give  great  assurance  that  the  Lord  is  still  with  us,  and  that  if  we 
provoke  him  not  to  wrath,  his  kindness  will  still  follow  us.” 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

As  Dr.  Halloek  returned  from  Boston,  June  3,  1825,  bearing  the 
resolution  of  the  Society  there  to  become  a  Branch  of  the  Society  in 
New  York,  he  found  himself  alone,  to  do  a  work  of  immense  responsi- 
bility,  depending  on  God  to  show  him  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
lie  saw  that  the  work  was  great  and  glorious,  surely  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  will,  and  worthy  of  his  noblest  efforts.  The  only 
question  was  how  best  to  enter  upon  it,  and  prosecute  it  till  God 
should  call  him  to  rest  from  his  earthly  labors. 

For  four  years  from  the  Society’s  formation  the  official  responsi¬ 
bilities  both  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent 
were  borne  by  him,  with  the  cooperation  of  Harlan  Page  as  Deposi¬ 
tary,  and  the  labors  of  Rev.  0.  Eastman,  commenced  a  few  months 
after  the  Society’s  formation,  in  raising  funds  in  New  York,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  Western  states. 

In  these  four  years  the  receipts  of  the  Society  increased  from 
810,000  the  first  year  to  $30,000  the  second  year,  $45,000  the  third 
year,  and  $60,000  the  fourth  year. 

Dr.  Halloek,  besides  incessant  labors  during  the  day,  often  pressed 
far  into  the  night,  occasionally  presented  the  claims  of  the  Society 
in  the  churches  of  the  city  and  other  important  towns  ;*  and  such 
was  the  blessing  of  God  that,  at  the  end  of  those  four  years,  the 

*  It  was  in  one  of  these  tours  in  Connecticut  for  raising  funds  that  Rev.  Dr. 
strong  of  Norwich  sent  Mr.  Halloek  to  three  young  ladies  of  his  parish,  who  he 
thought  would  make  collections  for  the  Society  ;  and  among  them  was  Miss  Fanny 
Lefingwell  Lathrop,  sister  of  Mrs.  Winslow,  missionary  at  Ceylon,  where  Mr.  Hal- 
lock’s  townsman,  Rev.  James  Richards,  was  stationed.  Being  both  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  missions,  especially  that  in  Ceylon,  and  their  two  fathers  having 
been  classmates  and  roommates  in  Yale  College,  the  interview  was  longer  than 
usual  in  those  hurried  calls ;  and  she  at  length  became  for  thirty-seven  years  the 
lovely,  estimable  companion  of  his  life.  Her  three  younger  sisters,  Mrs.  Cherry, 
Mrs.  Hutchings,  and  Mrs.  Perry,  all  followed  Mrs.  Winslow  to  Ceylcn,  where  all 
of  them  except  Mrs.  Hutchings,  now  rest  on  missionary  ground. 

His  present  wife,  whom  he  well  knew  as  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lathrop,  the  author  of 
seven  of  the  Society’s  interesting  volumes  for  the  young,  he  leaves,  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  occasion,  by  her  good  deeds  to  speak  for  herself. 
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Society  had  on  its  list  no  less  than  630  Branches  and  Auxiliaries, 
and  about  1,100  directors  and  members  for  life,  with  228  tracts  in  its 
General  Series,  including  most  of  the  tracts  of  the  Society  at  Boston 
which  when  at  Andover  lie  had  carefully  revised,  and  80  children’s 
tracts,  and  10  tracts  in  foreign  languages.  Well  and  justly  might  it 
have  been  even  then  exclaimed,  “  What  hath  God  wrought !” 

PUBLICATIONS  EXAMINED  AND  ISSUED. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  amount  of  the  Society’s 
issues  may  be  named  the  Family  Bible  with  Notes,  sales  of  the  Bible 
or  Testament,  400,000  ;  Bible  Dictionary,  150,000  ;  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  400,000  ;  D’Aubigne’s  History,  410,000  volumes  ;  Baxter’s 
Saint’s  Rest  240,000,  and  Call,  440,000  ;  Pike’s  Persuasives,  120,000  ; 
Harlan  Page,  112,000  ;  Sabbath  Manual,  or  parts  of  it,  500,000  ; 
-Happy  Voices,  music,  818,000  ;  Songs  for  Little  Ones,  300,000  ; 
Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Army  and  Navy,  130,000  ;  Tract  Primer, 
160,000  ;  United  States  F  rimer,  300,000  ;  Advice  to  a  Married  Couple, 
180,000;  Come  to  Jesus,  459,000;  Gems  for  the  Prayer  Meeting, 
138,000  ;  Christian  Almanac,  5,980,000.  Total  of  volumes,  24,600,- 
000  ;  total  of  tracts  and  children’s  tracts,  291,000,000. 

The  whole  number  of  publications  on  the  Society’s  lists  is  about 
4,000,  comprising  881  volumes  of  various  size  ;  besides  which  nearly 
4,000,  chiefly  tracts,  have  been  approved  for  foreign  and  pagan  lands. 

Knowing  the  Herculean  labor  of  examining  all  the  Society  has 
issued  in  English,  page  by  page  and  line  by  line,  not  only  that  they 
might  proclaim  the  gospel,  “rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,”  but 
might  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of  this  great  national  institution,  he 
marvels  that  he  has  been  spared  and  aided  to  do  this  service,  and  for 
the  aid  received  his  heart  bounds  with  ceaseless  gratitude  to  God. 

To  examine  what  is  rich  and  substantially  ready  for  the  press  is 
but  a  luxury  ;  to  read  what  evidently  has  no  just  claims  to  be  issued 
is  a  tedious  but  lighter  task  —the  burden  of  the  editorial  work  is 
with  manuscripts  which  combine  merits  and  defects,  and  which  must 
be  recast  by  their  authors,  or  carefully  abridged  and  revised,  to  be 
acceptable  and  useful.  All  authors  submitting  publications  have 
been  regarded  as  coadjutors  in  the  great  work,  and  they  have  been 
kindly  and  courteously  treated,  in  a  happy  expectation  of  meeting 
them  in  a  future  world,  though  many  writers  must  be  inevitably  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  rejection  of  publications  offered. 

All  the  surviving  founders  of  the  Society  know  how  distinct  was 
the  one  object  of  issuing  sound,  discriminating ,  evangelical  truth,  in  un- 
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denominational  forms  and  at  low  prices,  for  the  winning  of  souls  to 
Christ,  and  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  the  public  .appeals,  and  the  annual  reports  all  show  how 
unswervingly  this  has  been  the  single  aim.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
chairman  of  the  Publishing  Committee  till  his  death,  was  unwilling 
to  sanction  as  a  publication  of  the  Society,  Law’s  “  Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life,”  or  Scougal’s  “  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,” 
or  Thomas  a  Kempis’  “Imitation  of  Christ,”  because,  though  devout, 
and  containing  riches  of  truth,  they  do  not  distinctly  fix  in  the  mind 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  only  Redeemer  through  the  renewing  and  sanctif  ying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  thus  issuing  distinctly  evangelical 
truth,  all  the  members  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  from  the  first, 
have  cordially  harmonized  ;  and  for  issuing  these  publications  more 
than  $3,600,000  have  been  freely  contributed  to  the  Society. 

The  same  high,  strictly  evangelical  tone  lias  characterized  the 
Society’s  monthly  American  Messenger,  of  which  Dr.  Hallock,  with  the 
aid  first  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  and  then  of  Mr.  Warner  and  others,  has  had 
the  main  charge  for  thirty  years,  which  still  visits  about  160,000  fam 
ilies  ;  and  the  illustrated  Child’s  Paper,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Knight,  for 
twenty-one  years,  which  still  visits  about  320,000  families  monthly. 
And  the  same  care  has  been  constantly  extended  to  all  publications 
issued  with  the  Society’s  funds  in  foreign  and  pagan  lands. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  and  labor  which  have  been  constant¬ 
ly  bestowed,  both  on  the  Society’s  stated  issues  at  home  and  on  those 
issued  abroad  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Society’s  funds,  Dr.  Hallock  as 
Secretary  of  the  Publishing  Department,  examined,  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  May  1,  1845,  every  page  and  line  of  more  than  two  hundred  pub¬ 
lications,  with  great  labor  in  revising  and  preparing  for  the  press 
many  of  the  larger  manuscripts,  besides  examining  ninety-five  which 
were  laid  aside,  and  conducting  the  correspondence  relative  to  one 
hundred  and  nine,  approved  for  issuing  in  foreign  lands  ;  and  similar 
labors  have  been  required  from  year  to  year,  for  forty-five  years. 

He  also  wrote  the  memoir  of  Harlan  Page,  which  has  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  exciting  the  people  of  God  to  active  personal 
labors  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  of  which  112,000  have  been  printed  ; 
the  memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  11,000  ;  the  memoir  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  appended  to  a  revised  edition  of  the  memoir  of  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Hallock,  6,600.  He  also  wrote  the  premium  tract,  The 
Mountain  Miller,  of  which  260,000  have  been  issued  ;  the  Mother’s 
Last  Prayer,  circulation  431,500  ;  The  Only  Son,  (Rev.  Dr.  Jonas 
King, I  circulation  310,000  ;  Sketch  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Brigham, 
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138,000,  and  of  Arthur  Tappan,  29,000  ;  besides  laborious  assistance 
to  the  authors  of  many  volumes  amd  tracls. 

In  his  editorial  labors  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  valuable  aid 
for  many  years  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  who  ten  years  ago  was  elected 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Publishing  department,  and  last  May  was 
elected  the  Publishing  Secretary.  Mr.  Rand,  for  many  years,  has 
had  the  main  responsibility  in  putting  to  press  books  and  tracts  in 
foreign  languages  ;  and  has  read  many  of  the  publications  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  while  all  in  that  language  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Hallock,  and  every  line  and  word  read  and  approved  by  him. 

UNION  IN  WINNING  SOULS  TO  CHRIST. 

This  is  the  key-note  of  this  Society.  For  no  other  object  would 
six  able  and  cherished  pastors  from  six  different  evangelical  denomi¬ 
nations,  who  must  unite  in  every  publication  issued,  harmoniously 
and  permanently  act ;  and  for  no  other  object  would  the  churches  lib¬ 
erally  and  cordially  give  their  funds  and  labors.  Union  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  self-denying  fidelity  have  characterized  the  institution,  and 
must  characterize  it  in  all  the  future. 

No  man  ever  entered  more  fully  into  the  spirit  and  personal  labors 
of  the  Society  than  Harlan  Page ,  the  Depositary,  who  under  the 
Divine  blessing  was  continually  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  personal  labors  and  those  of  Jeremiah  II.  Taylor,  a  soul- 
loving  member  of  Dr.  Milnor’s  ohurch,  a  work  of  Divine  grace  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Society’s  operations  was  commenced  among  the 
females  employed  in  printing,  folding,  and  stitching  tracts,  and  the 
third  Annual  Report  records  that  “ eighteen  of  them  had  professed  faith 
in  Christ,  and  most  of  them  connected  themselves  with  churches  of 
different  evangelical  denominations  in  the  city  and  similar  works  of 
grace  have  been  frequent  and  continued  till  the  present  hour.  That 
devoted  Christian  persevered  in  most  successful  labors  for  perishing 
souls  for  nine  years,  till  his  death,  September  3,  1834  ;  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  example,  as  given  to  the  churches  in  his  memoir,  stand  con¬ 
nected  with  the  quickened  fidelity  to  souls  and  blessed  results  of  per¬ 
sonal  Christian  effort  which  have  so  extensively  characterized  the 
succeeding  years. 

In  the  Society’s  fourth  year  attention  was  earnestly  given  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Missisippi  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Branch  Society  at  Boston,  was  appointed  General  Agent  for  the 
West,  with  five  cooperating  agents,  and  a  special  meeting  of  gentle¬ 
men  was  held  to  obtain  funds  for  this  object. 
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At  that  meeting  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan  gave  $1,000,  saying  lie  wished 
to  aid  the  Society  in  giving  “  at  hast  two  tracts  to  every  family  in  the  val- 
Uy  of  the  Mississippi $3,500  was  then  subscribed  for  that  object,  and 
the  sum  soon  increased  to  $6,000. 

This  care  for  the  families  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  led  to  the 
inquiry,  Why  not  do  as  much  for  every  family  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  ?  This  led  to  the  Systematic  Tract 
Distribution  throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  uniting  the  presentation 
of  a  tract  to  every  family  with  the  faithful  labors  of  the  distributer 
for  the  salvation  of  individual  souls  ;  and  in  these  systematic  personal 
labors  for  souls  hundreds  of  faithful  men  and  women  were  ere  lone,' 
actively  and  prayerfully  engaged. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Tappan,  Moses  Allen,  A.  It.  Wet  more,  Harlan 
Page,  Dr.  Ilallock,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  each  superintendent 
of  this  work  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city.  The  city  was  divided 
into  about  live  hundred  districts  of  about  sixtv  families  each,  which 
were  assigned  to  an  equal  number  of  voluntary,  faithful  distributers, 
about  half  of  them  females  ;  and  in  March,  1829,  28,383  families  of 
the  city  were  visited,  and  each  thus  supplied  with  a  tract,  bearing 
the  gospel  message  of  salvation. 

Such  was  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Hal- 
liday  and  others  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow’s  church  in  Spring  street,  that 
Mr.  Allen  voluntarily  supported  him,  as  Mr.  Wetmore  did  another 
man  of  kindred  spirit.  The  last  great  day  will  show  how  far  this 
soul-loving  work  prepared  the  wa}r  for  the  Great  Revival  of  1831. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities,  this  work, 
with  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  it  as  have  been  found  desirable  in 
different  cities,  towns,  and  parishes,  is  still  carried  forward  with 
marked  success,  and  the  evident  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  reflex  influence  of  this  work  on  the  heart  of  the  tract  vis¬ 
itor  richly  repays  all  the  sacrifices  made.  A  lady  tract  visitor,  in 
New  York,  who  bad  become  a  missionarv  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Java,  wrote  back  to  the  tract  superintendent :  “  It  is  my 
conviction  that,  if  I  have  any  qualifications  for  the  missionary  work, 
I  owe  it  all,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  tract  effort.  Per¬ 
sonal  effort  for  the  salvation  of  those  in  my  district  produced  growth 
in  grace,  increased  my  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  consequently  led  me 
to  feel  a  deeper  interest  for  precious,  immortal  souls.  Next  to  prayer 
and  searching  the  Scriptures,  1  found  no  means  which  were  so  blessed 
to  my  own  soul  as  that  of  personal  exertion  for  the  souls  of  others.” 

Did  ever  the  dying  Christian  mourn  that  he  had  himself,  per- 
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sonally  and  individually,  seeking  light  and  guidance  from  on  high, 
labored  much  for  the  salvation  of  precious  souls  ?  Sit  down  by  the 
dying-bed  of  a  Page,  a  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  a  Martyn,  or  a  David 
Brainerd,  and  see — rather  folTow  their  spirits,  and  mingle  with  those 
won  by  them  from  death  in  their  eternal  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  this  work  was  expressed  in  a  single  purpose 
that  should  be  formed  by  every  Christian  : 

“  Resolved,  The  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  to  fix  my  mind  on  some 
one  or  more  individuals  for  whose  eternal  welfare  I  will,  by  all  suit¬ 
able  means,  attempt  what  I  can ;  and  never  more  live  without  having 
the  salvation  of  some  immortal  soul  resting  as  a  burden  on  my 
heart ” 

VOLUME  CIRCULATION. 

In  the  Society’s  second  year  it  was  found  by  the  Secretary  with 
great  joy  that  the  celebrated  volume,  “  Doddridge’s  Pise  and.  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,”  contained  nothing  objectionable  to 
evangelical  Christians  of  any  denomination.  Four  individuals,  Col. 
Rutgers  and  Col.  Varick  of  New  York,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  of  Providence,  contributed  $200  each, 
to  perpetuate  that  volume,  and  it  was  stereot}rped  by  the  Society  as 
the  beginning  of  its  great  work  of  volume  circulation. 

In  its  fourth  year,  “Baxter’s  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest”  was  also 
stereotyped  by  similar  contributions  of  $200. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Baxter’s  Call,  Pike’s  Persuasives  to  Early 
Piety,  Edwards  on  the  Affections,  Life  of  Brainerd,  Alleine’s  Alarm, 
Flavel’s  Touchstone  and  Treatise  on  Keeping  the  Heart,  ere  long 
followed  ;  and  at  length  nearly  one  thousand  volumes  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  benefit  of  millions. 

In  the  Society’s  ninth  year,  especially  through  the  efficient  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Plumer,  who  had  elicited  an  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence  from  gentlemen  of  the  South  in  favor  of  the  object, 
and  personally  presented  its  importance,  first  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  publicly  to  the  Society,  the  Society’s  volume  circula¬ 
tion  was  prosecuted  with  increased  energy.  In  1834,  the  Society 
resolved,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  supply  the  accessible  families  of 
the  South,  and  in  1835  resolved  to  extend  the  circulation  over  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Seely  Wood,  who  labored  long  and  most  successfully  in  the 
volume  circulation,  wrote  :  “In  first  engaging  in  this  work  and 
making  sales  from  house  to  h®use,  I  actually  spent  six  weeks  in 
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making’  sales  to  tlie  value  of  $80.  But  I  perceived  the  process  was 
slow,  that  the  mass  of  the  population  were  not  reached,  and  felt  that 
some  plan  must  be  devised  for  reaching’  the  whole  community,  for 
presenting  the  bearings  of  the  enterprise  on  the  condition  of  undying 
millions,  and  for  extending  its  blessings  as  far  as  possible  to  every 
accessible  family. 

“  Necessity  was  laid  upon  me,  and  I  requested  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  people  on  the  Sabbath ,  and  other  suitable  occasions,  on  the 
influence  of  the  press — its  power  and  danger  as  wielded  by  the  enemies 
of  God — the  adaptation  of  the  Society’s  volumes  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community — their  influence,  under  the  Divine  blessing',  in  form¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  young,  establishing  believers,  and  leading 
sinners  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  I  endeavored  not  only  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  God  in  tbe  enterprise,  but  to  en¬ 
list  their  personal,  voluntary  services  in  carrying  the  messages  of  grace  to 
every  family,  and  offering  the  word  of  salvation  to  eveiy  individual. 

“At  the  first  meeting  where  the  object  was  presented,  ten  individ¬ 
uals,  with  rro  compensation  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  pledged 
themselves  to  go  and  by  personal  visitation  explain  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  object  to  every  family  in  the  town,  offering  the  vol¬ 
umes  at  their  doors  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  Society’s  Depository. 
The  result  was  that  in  one  week  five  hundred  volumes  were  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people.  Many  who  feared  not 
God,  and  who  would  not  have  procured  such  volumes  at  a  bookstore 
or  at  the  hand  ol  a  stranger,  when  they  saw  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  doing  good,  presenting  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  Alleine’s 
Alarm,  and  kindred  works,  readily  purchased  them. 

“By  this  means  there  were  circulated,  in  the  second  year  of  my 
agency,  to  May,  1835,  20,000  volumes  ;  and  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  aid  of  two  associates  and  the  cooperation  of  1,000  voluntary 
distributers,  more  than  140  towns  have  been  visited,  and  43,500  vol¬ 
umes  sold,  amounting  to  $10,800.” 

COLPORTAGE. 

The  volume  circulation,  blended  with  union  in  winning  souls,  soon  be¬ 
came  Colportage,  which  has  long  been  the  Society’s  great  and  prom¬ 
inent  work  in  our  own  land.  In  many  years  more  than  five  hundred 
devoted  men  have  been  laboriously  employed  in  this  service.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  bearings  and  success  of  this  work  is  in  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  who,  on  hear- 
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ing  a  sermon  on  Colportage  when  in  deep  affliction  from  the  death  of 
his  wife,  devoted  himself  to  its  labors,  beginning’  near  home,  and 
pushing  it  out  southward  and  westward  for  many  years  till  he  had 
brought  into  this  service  more  than  one  hundred  colporteurs  faithfully 
laboring  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  neighboring  states,  and 
the  wildernesses  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  seemed  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 


FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Society  had  scarcely  commenced  active  operations,  when  it 
received  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Poor,  Winslow,  Spaulding,  and 
Scudder,  well  known  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  from  Rev.  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  able  and  earnest  appeals  that  it  should 
extend  its  aid  to  foreign  and  pagan  lands,  opening  at  once  a  new  field 
of  labor  wide  as  the  world.  This  led  to  conference  with  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Boards,  and  agreement  on  the  principles  on  which  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  funds  could  be  applied  to  translations  of  its  own  publications  and 
other  issues  in  foreign  and  pagan  lands. 

On  the  arrival  of  its  eighth  anniversary,  the  interest  in  its  foreign 
operations  had  become  intense,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
That  while  the  Society  were  grateful  for  being  enabled  to  send  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  heathen  lands  in  the  preceding  }7ear,  it  was  solemn¬ 
ly  bound  not  to  relax  its  efforts  until  “  all  of  every  nation ,  to  whom  He 
shall  open  the  way  of  access,  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  y” 
and  the  result  was  that  the  next  year  the  Society’s  foreign  appropria¬ 
tions  were  increased  to  $20,000  ;  the  succeeding  year  to  $35,000  ; 
and  the  year  then  following  to  $36,000 — its  total  foreign  cash  grants 
now  amounting  to  $600,000,  for  issuing  no  less  than  4,000  publica¬ 
tions  in  foreign  languages  in  one  hundred  and  forty  languages  and 
dialects. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  Society  had  been  pushed  forward  for 
about  thirteen  years ,  in  which  its  receipts  had  exceeded  $1,000,000  ;  it 
had  printed  a  million  of  volumes  and  fifty  millions  of  tracts,  and 
granted  more  than  $160,000  in  cash  for  printing  publications  in  for¬ 
eign  and  pagan  lands,  when  we  may  date 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  THE  SOCIETY’S  OPERATIONS. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  who  had  recently  graduated  at  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  been  settled  at  Lanesboro,  Berkshire  county, 
Mass,,  found  that  his  voice  had  failed  ;  and  being  in  New  York, 
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thought  he  might  do  good  by  circulating  some  of  the  Society’s  vol¬ 
umes,  which  he  purchased  to  the  amount  of  $300.  He  soon  wrote 
the  Society  a  most  interesting  letter  on  the  Power  of  the  Christian 
Press  connected  with  Personal  Christian  Effort  for  the  souls  of  men,  and 
soon  after  visited  the  city  and  spent  the  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Hallock. 
They  attended  church  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  and  made  one 
Christian  visit  to  the  family  of  a  reformed  inebriate  ;  and  getting 
fully  absorbed  with  each  other  as  to  the  wide  and  blessed  bearings  of 
the  Society’s  work,  discussed  the  subject  with  untiring  interest  till  mid¬ 
night,  and  in  a  severe  snow-storm  continued  their  discussion  through 
Monday  again  till  midnight,  the  hearts  of  both  fired  with  the  momentous 
bearings  of  the  Society ,  in  all  its  departments ,  on  the  upbuilding  and  exten- 
tension  of  the  Redeemers  kingdom.  Neither  of  them  ever  lost  the  fire  of 
love  to  the  Society  and  its  work  kindled  in  that  blessed  interview. 

Mr.  Cook  was  immediately  commissioned  as  Volume  Agent,  and 
cneered  by  the  cooperation  of  brother  ministers,  pursued  the  work 
till  most  of  the  county  of  Berkshire  was  supplied,  of  which  he  report¬ 
ed,  November  1,  1838  : 

“  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Lord  has  employed  this  instrumen¬ 
tality  in  effecting  more  good,  present  and  ultimate,  than  all  my  labors 
as  a  pastor  could  have  accomplished.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  of  the  revivals  lately  enjoyed  in  that  county  were  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  influence  of  this  enterprise  on  distributers  and  readers, 
attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  have  been  many  conversions  by 
this  means.  The  amount  circulated  in  the  county,  including  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  Evangelical  Family  Library,  is  nearly  7,000 
volumes,  value  about  $1,700.” 

Mr.  Cook  then  visited  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  4,000  volumes,  in¬ 
cluding  120  Libraries,  were  sold,  value  about  $1,200. 

lie  then  visited  Providence,  R.  I.,  where,  with  the  cooperation  of 
about  eighty  Christians  of  the  various  evangelical  denominations, 
about  5,000  volumes,  including  160  sets  of  the  Library,  were  sold, 
value  $1,400. 

The  results  x>f  a  year’s  labors  were  that  lie  had  travelled  about 
four  thousand  miles,  visited  three  cities  and  twenty  or  thirty  towns, 
preached  about  fifty  sermons  on  the  subject,  enlisted  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  distributers,  prepared  &  circular  on  the  volume  enterprise,  and 
with  nine  months’  cooperation  from  other  agents,  had  circulated  within 
the  year  nearly  36,000  volumes,  amounting  to  about  $8,000. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook  extended  his  labors  with  almost  equal  success  in 
the  winter  months  to  Savanuah,  Augusta,  and  other  parts  of  Georgia, 
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also  receiving  there  about  $3,000  in  donations — the  total  circulation 
by  him  and  other  agents,  for  the  year,  being  about  300,000  volumes. 

At  the  ensuing  anniversary,  as  the  Society  entered  on  its  fifteenth 
year,  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  Secretary,  and  at  the  Senior  Sec¬ 
retary’s  suggestion,  each  of  the  three  Secretaries  was  entitled  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary:  Dr.  Hallock  in  the  Publishing  and  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman  mainly  in  the  raising  of  funds,  (he  having 
been  Visiting  and  Financial  Secretary  from  the  Society’s  seventh 
year,  1832  ;)  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  mainly  in  the  Volume  and  Tract  cir¬ 
culation,  soon  embodied  in  Colportage  :  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  was  then 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  being  now  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.* 

Thus  Dr,  Hallock  has  presented  a  bird’s-eye  view  mainly  of  wfyat 
occurred  in  or  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Society’s  labors.  But 
the  present  occasion  does  not  permit  further  details  of  this  great  and 
Heaven-blessed  work — greater  and  wider  in  its  influence  for  bringing 
on  the  day  when  the  knowledge  of  Christ  shall  be  extended  over  the 
whole  earth,  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  have  fully  comprehended, 
or  the  finite  mind  ever  conceived.  The  forty-five  Annual  Reports, 
making  seven  octavo  bound  volumes  of  about  twelve  hundred  pages  each, 
recount  the  successes  of  thousands  of  laborers  employed  and  coope¬ 
rating  throughout  our  whole  land  and  the  world,  both  on  land  and 
sea  as  far  as  access  could  be  gained,  and  the  conversion  of  great 
multitudes  to  God.  Thanks  that,  whether  we  live  or  die,  the  work 
shall  go  on  till  Christ  shall  reign  on  this  earth,  “  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,”  and  the  knowledge  of  his  Redeeming  love  shall  be 
extended  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  the  fall. 

>::i  Dr.  Hallock  attended  every  meeting  of  the  Publishing, Committee  for  forty- 
five  years.  He  wrote  the  first  fourteen  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Reports,  and  the 
Publishing  and  Foreign  departments  in  the  succeeding  thirty-one  Reports,  and 
throughout  the  forty-five  years  conducted  the  Society’s  correspondence  in  both  of 
those  departments. 
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REY.  MR.  EASTMAN. 

Rev.  0.  Eastman,  the  life-long  associate  of  Dr.  Hallock,  said  that,  being  in 
the  Andover  Seminary,  he  distinctly  recollected  his  earliest  labors  for  the  “New 
England  Tract  Society”  beginning  in  September,  1822.  After  his  first  collecting 
trip  in  New  Hampshire,  they  occupied  for  a  time  the  same  room.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Hallock,  with  much  labor,  care,  and  anxiety,  prepared  his  first  Circular 
to  the  churches ;  it  was  an  effective  paper,  and  being  widely  circulated,  did  much 
execution.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  operations  of  that  Society,  which  in¬ 
creased  from  month  to  month. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  earnest  work  in  raising  funds,  Mr.  Hallock  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  the  Tract  Society  a  National  Institution ;  the  legislature 
was  applied  to,  aud  its  name  changed  to  the  “  American  Tract  Society.” 

Passing  on  eleven  years  in  the  history  which  has  been  given  us,  we  come  to  the 
death  of  Harlan  Page,  concerning  whom,  and  his  memoir  prepared  by  Dr.  Hal¬ 
lock,  I  would  say  a  few  words.  He  had  been  blessed  in  introducing  the  systematic 
tract  distribution ,  accompanied  with  personal  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  individuals,  and  Mr. 
Hallock  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  labors,  first  to  a  company  of  Sabbath -school 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  Broome  Street  Church.  He  then  embodied  it 
in  a  sermon,  which  he  preached  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  when  he  was  requested  to 
preach  it  in  another  church,  and  then  in  another,  till  he  had  preached  it  to  full 
congregations  in  twelve  different  churches  of  the  city. 

He  then  prepared  the  Memoir  of  Harlan  Page,  the  well-known  volume  of  250 
pages,  carefully  writing  out  every  word  of  it  with  his  own  pen,  of  which  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  copies  have  already  been  issued,  and  it  has  been 
republished  in  England,  translated  into  German,  and  has  had  an  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  abroad. 

This  book  has  been  a  text-book  for  all  Christian  workers.  It  has  quickened 
the  efforts  of  superintendents  and  teachers  in  hundreds  of  Sabbath-schools  in  all 
parts  of  this  land,  and  has  gone  to  all  our  foreign  mission  stations.  It  has  been 
the  means  probably,  more  than  any  other  book,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  great 
work  now  in  operation  by  our  hundreds  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

But  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Hallock’ s  half  century  has  been  in  the  constructing 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  in  being  the  leading  executive  mind  in  guiding 
and  directing  its  affairs  ;  especially  in  pushing  the  Society  forward  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  promoting  the  harmony  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  agencies. 

MR.  KINGSBURY. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Kingsbury,  now  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  said  that  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Society  since  1827,  with  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the 
interna!  workings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  workmen,  who  under  the  blessing  of 
God  contributed  to  make  it  such  an  efficient  organization  for  good,  he  wished  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  unparalleled  and  self-denying  devotion  of  Dr.  Hallock  in 
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giving  it  his  whole  time  and  thought,  by  day  and  by  night,  being  married,  as  it 
were,  to  it,  and  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests. 

It  was  my  duty,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society,  to  attend  in  the  Society’s 
store,  or  “sales-room”  as  it  was  then  called,  during  the  evenings,  and  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  nine  o’clock  hell  of  the  City  Hall  was  the  signal  for  closing  the  store. 
But  seldom  was  it  that  the  light  was  not  burning  brightly  in  Dr.  Hallock’s  office 
at  that  hour,  and  usually  for  one  or  two  hours  later.  Sometimes  he  would  ask 
my  assistance  in  comparing  different  editions  of  works,  with  a  view  to  their  publi¬ 
cation,  and  then  he  would  work  on  till  the  approach  of  midnight.  Had  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  Dr.  Hallock  been  filled  by  a  man  less  devoted,  and  oniy  half¬ 
hearted  in  his  interest  in  the  work,  the  Society  would  never  have  attained  its 
rapid  development  and  great  usefulness. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  wonderful  combination  of  influences,  organizations,  and 
results  that  have  grown  out  of  the  early  labors  of  Dr.  Hallock  and  other  good  men 
associated  with  him  in  the  Tract  work :  the  Tract  Distribution  with  personal 
effort,  as  presented  and  exemplified  by  Harlan  Page,  the  Society’s  depositary,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Tract  and  Mission  work  ;  and  these  agencies, 
under  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wetmore  and  others,  branching  out  into  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  juvenile  asylums,  and  other  like  institutions,  that  have 
blessed  the  city,  the  land,  and  the  world. 

A  few  months  since  I  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  a  rural  parish  beside  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Harlan  Page,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
great  mnltitudes  that  have  been  led  to  Christ  by  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  in  the  Tract  work,  who  “  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament 
and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  m 

REV.  MR.  RAND. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Rand,  now  Secretary  of  the  Society,  said  :  As  I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  these  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  toils  and  struggles,  the  earthly  plan¬ 
ning  and  striving,  and  the  heavenly  guiding  and  blessing,  in  which  our  honored 
host  has  borne  so  large  a  part,  even  those  most  familiar  with  the  record  must  have 
felt,  more  than  ever  before,  how  rich  and  full  of  interest  is  the  history  of  the  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety.  What  a  host  of  men  of  blessed  memory  loved  it,  prayed  for  it,  labored  for  it ! 
What  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  it !  How  it  intertwines  itself  with  every  other 
form  of  Christian  activity  at  home  and  abroad !  How  it  sends  out  its  bough  unto 
the  river  and  its  branch  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How  many  great  enterprises 
it  has  fathered,  how  many  more  it  has  helped  !  Certainly  this  yet  unwritten  his¬ 
tory  ought  to  be  fully  drawn  out  and  placed  on  record,  for  the  praise  of  divine 
grace  and  the  good  of  those  to  follow. 

As  we  have  listened  to  these  reminiscences  of  one  and  another  father  and 
mother  in  Israel  long  associated  in  these  labors,  we  must  have  admired  the  vast 
and  blessed  power  of  the  ‘‘constraining  love  of  Christ”  in  determining  the  life- 
course  of  a  young  disciple,  and  keeping  him  prompt,  untiring,  eager  in  his  work 
year  after  year  for  half  a  century.  I  am  sure  that  a  skeptic  could  not  have  listened 
fairly  to  these  records,  letting  his  thoughts  enter  into  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
these  workers  for  Christ,  without  being  convinced  that  their  springs  were  in  heaven, 
not  on  earth,  and  that  Christ’s  service  has  a  power,  an  inspiration,  and  a  reward 
the  world  knows  nothing  of. 

And  these  rewards  of  coworking  with  Christ — how  good  it  is  to  be  reminded,  as 
we  have  been  to-night,  that  rich  and  remunerative  as  they  are  all  the  way,  giving 
the  laborer  better  than  angels’  food  for  his  hire,  the  great  and  gracious  reward, 
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after  all,  is  yet  to  come.  A  minister  who  labors  with  his  pen  rather  than  in  the 
pulpit,  has  to  forego  most  of  the  joys  of  a  pastor’s  life — the  deep  personal  attach¬ 
ment  of  those  for  whom  he  labors,  and  the  sight  of  the  good  he  is  doing.  And  Dr. 
Hallock,  if  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  it,  more  than  most  men,  has  not  sought 
the  praise  of  men  nor  been  overmoved  by  their  censure,  careful  only  to  gain  the 
approval  of  the  Master.  It  is  therefore  to  me  a  most  delightful  thought,  that 
though  the  long  record  of  these  fifty  years  of  days  and  nights'  labor  can  never  be 
fully  penned  on  earth,  and  much  of  it  has  now  faded  from  memory,  it  is  all  on 
record  above,  and  will  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor  and  glory  when  Christ 
comes  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  admired  in  them  that  believe. 

MOSES  ALLEN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Moses  Allen,  an  active  founder  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  its  Treas¬ 
urer  forty  five  years,  adverted  to  the  pleasant  visit,  soon  after  the  Society’s  forma¬ 
tion,  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board, 
at  his  residence,  when  the  American  Tract  Society  was  about  entering  on  its  work 
of  Foreign  Distribution  ;  and  the  principles  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Evarts  were 
adopted  by  the  Society,  on  which  the  Society’s  funds  could  be  applied  to  issuing 
tracts  and  books  at  foreign  mission  stations. 

He  also  spoke  with  great  delight  of  the  early  Systematic  Tract  Distribution  of 
which  he  was  superintendent  in  the  Eighth  ward,  when  not  far  from  one  hundred 
tract  visitors  met  monthly  at  his  parlors  in  Hudson  street,  presenting'their  cheer¬ 
ing  reports  of  souls  won  from  the  darkness  of  sin  to  Christ. 

It  is  well  remembered  that  in  reading  those  reports  in  these  meetings,  Mr.  Al¬ 
len’s  deep  and  joyous  emotions  would  often  almost  prevent  his  utterance.  Find¬ 
ing  that  young  Mr.  Halliday,  then  connected  with  Rev.  Henry  Gf.  Ludlow’s  church 
in  Spring  street,  which  furnished  a  large  body  of  the  distributers,  was  intensely 
and  most  successfully  interested  in  this  work,  Mr.  Allen  supported  him  for  some 
years  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  it,  a  work  in  which  Mr.  Halliday  is  now  actively 
engaged  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  church  in  Brooklyn. 


MR.  WETMORE. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wetmore,  a  merchant  who  has  voluntarily  taken  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility  both  of  the  direction  and  support  of  the  New  York  City  Tract  Society,  stated 
interesting  facts  of  its  early  history  and  its  widely-extended  usefulness. 

He  said :  I  became  a  tract  visitor  in  1831.  In  1832  we  commenced  our  first 
city  missions.  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Christian  could  exercise  a 
greater  power  for  good — could  do  more  for  the  parents  and  children — by  personal 
visitation,  than  any  other  mode  of  labor. 

I  commenced  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which  I  invited  all  in  my  district  to 
attend,  and  I  traced  many  conversions  to  that  effort.  I  found  many  families  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  of  gospel  teachings.  One  woman  over  eight}'  years  of  age  was  con¬ 
verted,  who  had  never  been  reached  until  she  was  found  in  her  attic  room.  I  am 
more  and  more  fully  convinced  that  personal  effort  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  of  bringing  the  poor  and  neglected  under  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

When  we  commenced  this  work  there  were  no  mission  schools.  True,  the 
churches  had  Sabbath-schools,. but  these  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  popu¬ 
lation.  I  drew  the  plan  of  city  visitation  ;  missionaries  were  at  once  employed, 
and  as  at  that  time  all  the  churches  were  below  Canal  street,  it  was  easy  to  reach 
.all.  We  had  at  one  time  a  thousand  visitors. 
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As  the  churches  moved  up  town,  we  were  obliged  to  employ  paid  agents.  Now 
we  have  changed  our  plan ;  we  think  the  upper  part  of  the  city  should  be  cared  for 
by  the  congregations  of  the  city,  and  we  have  very  much  concentrated  our  labor 
on  the  lower  wards,  which  have  few  or  no  churches  in  them.  By  this  system  of 
visitation  we  were  able  to  reach  all  classes  of  our  population  with  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty. 

We  have  paid  the  missionaries  every  month,  whether  we  had  raised  the  money 
or  not,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  never  been  in  debt. 

•  It  is  a  blessed  work.  I  wish  I  had  forty  years  more  to  devote  to  it.  It  pays  in 
this  life.  I  wish  our  business  men  could  understand  the  true  value  of  tract  and 
mission  labor.  There  are  blessings  attending  it  here. 

Not  long  since,  when  seated  in  my  office,  two  splendid  looking  young  men 
came  in,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand ;  and  when  I  queried  with  them  as  to 
who  they  were,  they  told  me  that  they  were  once  two  little  ragged,  forlorn,  Irish 
boys,  with  no  father  or  mother,  literally  pitched  into  the  streets  of  New  York, 
from  which  they  were  picked  up  and  placed  in  the  Juvenile  Asylum.  Now  one  of 
them  is  a  Western  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  school-teacher,  both  members  of  a  Prot¬ 
estant  church  ;  and  doesn’t  such  a  revelation  pay  one  here?  Such  instances  of 
good  come  to  me  almost  daily.  I  speak  of  this  here  because  the  Juvenile  Asylum 
and  mission  work  grew  out  of  the  labors  of  the  Tract  Society. 

MR.  HALLIDAY. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday  said  :  There  are  a  great  many  tender  memories  awakened 
by  seeing  these  brethren  here  to-night.  I  remember  the  feeling  awakened  in  our 
churches  when  the  Tract  Society  was  formed.  It  was  thought  to  be  “  the  tree  of 
life,”  which  was  to  yield  fruit  every  month.  In  the  great  revival  of  1831,  my  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  were  so  quickened,  that  in  company  with  a  half  dozen  other  young 
men  I  went  to  Bloomfield  to  study  for  the  ministry.  I  studied  myself  blind  once  and 
again,  and  came  home.  I  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  w~as  appointed  Agent 
of  the  New  York  Tract  Society.  But  it  was  too  great  a  work  for  me,  and  I  did  not 
dare  accept ;  but  here  was  this  delightful  field  of  missio?i  work  open  to  me  in  the 
Eighth  ward,  in  connection  with  brother  Allen.  It  was  the  largest  ward  in  the 
city. 

My  heart  was  fired  with  the  work.  In  the  first  year  eighty-six  persons  were 
hopefully  converted.  The  work  soon  spread  to  other  wards. 

Brother  Wetmore  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  ‘‘Why  can’t  we  have  our 
prayer-meetings  connected  with  our  monthly  meetings?”  And  I  remember  there 
was  hardly  a  month,  when  he  began  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  conversions, 
that  his  voice  would  not  fail  with  emotion. 

I  want  to  say  to  these  three  brethren,  Allen,  Wetmore,  and  Hallock,  that  I  feel  a 
load  of  gratitude  to  them.  I  owe  more  to  the  tract  visitation,  in  the  formation  of 
my  religious  character,  than  to  anything  else.  They  always  treated  me  so  kindly, 
a  poor  boy,  I  can  hardly  cease  wondering  at  it  now.  Arthur  Tappan  would  treat 
me  with  as  much  consideration  as  he  would  have  shown  to  a  rich  merchant. 

I  remember  I  met  brother  Allen  one  morning  in  Broadway.  I  was  dressed  in 
very  plain  clothes,  but  he  recognized  me,  seized  my  hand,  and  holding  it  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  talked  of  the  scenes  which  we  had  passed  through. 

Here  were  brothers  Allen,  Wetmore,  Lewis  and  Arthur  Tappan,  great  business 
men,  yet  they  were  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  Christ,  that  business  could  no  t 
keep  them  from  the  tract  and  mission  work — could  not  keep  them  from  inviting 
people  to  the  Saviour.  Every  year  of.my  life  makes  me  believe  the  Church  wants 
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personal  Christian  effort.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  should  enter  the  souls  of  his  people 
to-day,  and  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  world  would  see  times  of  re¬ 
freshing. 

There  are  very  tender  memories  stirred  to-night.  I  wonder  if  everybody  has 
read  the  life  of  Harlan  Page,  I  think  I  have  recommended  it  a  thousand  times. 
I  shall  never  cease  recommending  it  till  I  find  something  better.  He  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  tract  work.  I  was  with  him  the  day  before  he  died.  I  can  never 
think  of  his  profound  humility,  his  faithful  labors,  his  fervent  love,  without  its 
doing  me  good. 

If  my  life  has  been  of  any  value  to  the  Church  or  the  world,  much  is  due  to 
the  systematic  effort  of  the  Tract  Society.  I  feel  devoutly  grateful  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  present  on  this  anniversary  of  fifty  years. 


LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  Esq.,  New  York. 

To  Mrs  Wm.  A.  Hallock  :  Dear  Madam — I  thank  you  and  your  husband  for 
the  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
his  labors  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  I  would  gladly  accept  it,  for  labors  and 
services  so  long  and  faithful  deserve  to  he  specially  acknowledged,  hut  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  place  in  Cummin gton,  in  sight  of  the  church  where  your  hus¬ 
band’s  excellent  father  preached  for  so  many  years  of  his  exemplary  life,  and  I 
have  so  many  things  claiming  my  attention,  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  exemplary  life  of  your  husband’s  father.  It  was  so  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  My  grandfather  Snell  used  frequently  to  couple  that  epithet 
with  his  name.  “  I  value  Mr.  Hallock,”  he  would  say  ;  “he  is  such  an  exemplary 
man.”  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  sensitive  conscience,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  yet 
ever  ready  to  rebuke  wrong,  and  of  a  piety  that  seemed  quietly  to  influence  every 
act  of  his  life.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  so  much  of  the  character  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  has  descended  to  his  son,  your  husband,  with  whom  I  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  from  his  boyhood,  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  his  father’s  house.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  earnest  wish  that  your  husband  may  see  many  more  returns 
of  this  anniversary,  and  that  the  closing  years  of  his  life  may  he  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  the  past  years  have  been  useful. 

I  write  to  you,  madam,  instead  of  your  husband,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
this  letter  which  he  does  not  know  already,  hut  some  things,  perhaps,  which  he 
may  not  have  communicated  to  you.  With  kind  regards  to  him, 

I  am,  dear  madam,  etc. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt,  New  York,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Society. 

Dear  Brother — As  I  feel  considerably  unwell,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  you  this  evening.  It  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  early  friends  of  the  tract  Cause.  As  I  am  approaching  the  close  of  my 
lengthened  life,  my  mind  reverts  strongly  to  my  early  associates  and  employments. 
Among  these  there  are  no  reminiscences  more  strong  than  what  refer  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  and  in  your  official  labors,  and  the  dear  tract  cause  so  greatly  blessed. 
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Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  New  York. 

Fifty  years  unbroken  and  successful  service  in  the  work  of  one  of  our  great  re¬ 
ligious  societies  is  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  of  Christ’s  laborers.  In  a 
world  of  change  and  death  it  were  idle  to  wish  that  these  should  be  supplemented 
by  fifty  more  years.  But  if  this  cannot  be  expected  or  desired,  it  is  allowed  us  to 
hope  and  pray  that,  for  many  times  fifty  years,  the  influence  exerted  may  continue, 
under  God’s  blessing,  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  you  have  long  and  warmly 
loved.  “Justin  Edwards”  and  “Harlan  Page”  and  the  “Mountain  Miller,”  and 
your  own  good  uncle  and  father,  though  no  longer  in  the  body  among  us,  yet  by 
character  and  principles  are  still  living  and  effective  among  the  laborers  and  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Your  own  pen  has  aided  to  give  to  these  wor¬ 
thies  their  prolonged  career  and  their  widely-expanded  currency. 

And  when  the  biographer  shall  have  gone  to  join  in  person  the  friends  whom 
he  has  commemorated,  it  will  be  the  joy  of  your  friends  who  yet  tarry  behind  on 
the  earth  to  think  of  the  great  work  of  your  earthly  career  as  still  moving  onward. 
The  blessed  Saviour  give  you  light  in  the  evening  of  the  earthly  day,  and  crown 
the  “grace”  of  the  long  past  with  the  eternal  “glory”  of  the  heavenly  future. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  New  York. 

How  heartity  I  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion  which  will  bring  your  many 
friends  around  you  to-morrow  evening.  How  happy  I  should  be  to  join  you  and 
them,  and  to  make  in  person  some  expression  of  my  sincere  love  for  you  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  your  worth.  Fifty  years  of  such  work  as  yours  !  How  few  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  anything  so  long  and  so  well !  May  God  enrich  and  comfort  you  in 
all  your  memories  and  all  your  hopes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  New  York. 

I  regret  that  a  family  duty  interfered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  prevented  my 
taking  part  in  the  congratulations  of  last  evening  at  your  house.  My  heart  was 
with  you,  as  one  of  those  who  love,  honor,  and  esteem  you  for  your  grand  life- 
work  for  the  Master. 

May  you  long  be  spared  as  an  example  to  us  who  are  younger,  to  make  us 
faithful  and  diligent  in  our  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  New  York. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  prevent  me  from  being  present  this 
evening  to  participate  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  labors  for  the  American 
Tract  Society.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  service,  both  as  to  length  of  time  and 
abundant  fruits,  and  furnishes  the  occasion  of  congratulation  and  gratitude  to  God. 

You  have  been  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  as  thousands  in  the  church 
below  and  above  can  testify,  and  great  will  be  your  reward  in  heaven. 

I  preserve,  as  a  valuable  relic,  a  commission  signed  by  your  hand  more  than 
thirty-five  years  a*go,  to  labor  as  colporteur  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Tract  Society. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  Society,  in  all  its  departments,  as  a  most  effective 
instrumentality  for  disseminating  evangelical  truth  and  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners. 

My  prayer  is  that  you  may  yet  be  spared  many  years,  and  the  Society  benefited 
by  your  large  experience  and  wisdom.  As  one  of  the  oldest  active  pastors  in  the 
city,  I  wish  I  could  be  present  this  evening  to  share  in  the  social  and  religious 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 
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Rev.  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  New  York  Observer. 

With  great  regret  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  entrance  upon  the  important  work  in 
which  your  life  has  been  spent. 

I  rejoice  in  the  preservation  of  your  life  and  strength  during  so  long  a  period  to 
fulfil  such  important  service  for  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  men. 
The  ever-widening  circles  of  influence  through  the  Christian  press  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted  ;  but  the  fruits  of  your  labors  will  continue  to  he  gathered  until  time  shall 
be  no  more,  and  they  will  be  garnered  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  eternity. 
You  will  know  more  of  the  results  of  your  labors  when  you  reach  that  world  than 
the  arithmetic  of  this  world  can  reckon. 

May  your  valuable  life  still  be  spared  that  you  may  yet  labor  many  years  in 
the  vineyard  which  you  have  so  successfully  occupied  and  cultivated. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  New  York. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on 
the  work  which  you  have  been  enabled  to  do  during  the  last  half  century,  and  to 
join  my  own  heartfelt  praises  with  yours  to  the  God  whose  grace  has  given  you  so 
glorious  a  ministry. 

I  mean  to  institute  no  comparison  between  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  nor  to 
exalt  the  former  by  belittling  the  latter.  I  believe  that  the  living  voice  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  fulfil  that  the  silent  pen  can  never  accomplish ;  but  it  derogates  nothing 
from  the  noble  army  of  Christian  coworkers  wrho  have  been  companions  in  arms 
with  you  to  say  that,  in  the  reach  and  power  of  his  influence,  no  preacher  has  had 
a  larger  parish,  and  none  has  wrought,  in  God,  a  greater  work,  than  he  whose 
name  and  life  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
so  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  religious  literature  in  America 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Eastman,  New  York. 

So  many  years  of  my  life  have  .been  intimately  identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  I  should  love  to  listen  while  one  generation  shall  re¬ 
count  to  another  its  history,  and  review  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  led,  from 
the  little  rill  which  glistened  among  the  hills  of  my  native  county,  cherished  from 
its  beginning  by  the  faith  and  gifts  of  my  father  and  family  friends,  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  position  of  a  majestic  river,  whose  streams  are  refreshing  the 
waste  places  of  our  whole  land  and  of  every  habitable  part  of  the  world. 

Among  “the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,”  may  we  not  believe  that  those  who 
prayed  this  Society  into  existence,  and  those  who  have  labored  with  you  side  by 
side  and  heart  to  heart,  and  have  gone  before  to  inherit  their  reward,  will  “com¬ 
pass  you  about,”  and  strike  new  notes  of  praise  as  the  records  of  this  half  century 
are  unfolded  ? 

May  you  be  spared  yet  many  years  to  witness  and  rejoice  more  abundantly  in 
new  testimonies  to  your  faithful  service  ;  and  may  those  who  enter  into  your  labors 
realize  in  some  adequate  measure  how  deeply  the  foundations  of  this  Society  were 
laid  in  faith  and  prayer,  in  persevering  labors  night  and  day,  and  have  that  conse¬ 
cration  of  heart  and  life  to  the  service  which  the  increased  facilities  of  the  Society 
and  broad  fields  opening  before  it  so  imperative!}7  demand. 
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Mrs.  Fanny  E.  Johnson,  Sing-Sing,  N.  Y. 

Our  plans  were  made  to  be  with  you  last  evening,  and  indeed  I  was  with  you 
in  heart. 

I  cannot  let  to-day  pass  without  telling  you  what  a  lesson  your  steadfast,  un¬ 
swerving  hold,  and  your  untiring  service,  and  your  single  eye  to  and  for  God’s 
cause  in  the  Tract  Seciety,  for  fifty  years,  has  been  to  your  daughters.  How  strong¬ 
ly  we  realized  in  those  past  years  that  your  whole  soul  and  life  was  consecrated  to 
the  work.  Such  sincere  and  whole-hearted  consecration  one  does  not  meet  every 
day. 

How  we  used  to  wonder  that  you  could  spare  time  and  thought  to  love  us  as 
tenderly  as  you  did.  Your  “Good  night,  sweet  daughters  ,”  rings  in  my  ear,  and 
always  will. 

I  am  grateful  to  God  for  my  father  and  mother,  and  every  trace  of  them  that  I 
discover  in  myself  or  my  children  is  thrice  welcome. 

I  am  thankful  that  you  can  look  back  upon  so  noble  a  work  accomplished,  and 
that  God  has  indeed  accepted  your  offering  of  your  all  to  him.  i  am  thankful  that 
you  still  live  and  can  still  work.  I  shall  always  love  and  honor  my  dear  father. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  Boston. 

My  dear  Andover  classmate  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  Few  live  through  fifty  years  of  the  care  and  intellectual  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  the  successful  administration  of  the  larger  benevolent  societies.  Stand¬ 
ing  with  you  on  the  farther  side  of  the  half  century,  I  regard  your  present  position, 
dear  brother,  with  a  peculiar  interest,  being  able  to  realize,  in  some  measure,  the 
magnitude  of  that  Divine  grace  which  has  so  long  kept  you  resolutely  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “doing  this  one  thing,’’  thus  making  the  most  of  the  powers  which  God 
has  given  you.  You  will  say,  “Not  unto  me.”  But  it  surely  is  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings  to  be  allowed  to  labor  directly  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
through  a  long,  unbroken  course  of  years,  and  with  almost  nothing  to  divide  the 
attention. 

May  your  life  be  spared  until  your  appointsd  work  is  done,  and  then  may  you 
join  the  brethren  of  our  early  years,  most  of  whom  have  entered  into  rest.  And 
I  ask  your  prayers  that  I,  though  most  unworthy,  may  attain  to  that  same  blessed 
rest. 

Rev.  Seth  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  unite  with  you  and  your  many  friends,  and 
offer  our  congratulations  on  so  interesting  an  occasion  ;  but  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  this  expression  of  our  gratification  and  thankfulness  that  you  have  been 
spared  through  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  the  best  of  all  causes  to  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  As  your  life-long  friend  and  Christian  brother  and  fellow- 
laborer,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

Alas,  how  few  of  those  known  and  loved  in  our  early  years  now  survive.  We 
shall  soon  all  be  forgotten ;  but  the  little  good  we  may  have  done  will  live  and 
contribute  to  the  final  triumph  of  all  worth  living  for. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Few  people  are  permitted  to  look  back  on  a  long  life  of  such  persistent  Chris¬ 
tian  work  as  yours,  my  dear  sir,  and  with  such  cordial  and  efficient  help  from  co¬ 
workers.  It  was  always  beautiful  to  see  the  affectionate  zeal  with  which  wife  and 
daughters  ever  entered  into  your  labors ;  and  now  your  unspent  strength  allows 
you  still  to  pursue  the  good  work  begun  so  long  ago. 
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While  life  is  none  the  less  interesting  as  we  approach  its  close,  the  unseen  world 
is  nearer,  and,  I  hope,  dearer  ’every  year.  Its  air  is  sweeter  and  fresher  as  we 
approach  it  and  breathe  more  and  more  of  its  peace  and  purity.  And  as  a  present 
heaven  must  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  future  one,  I  try  every  day  to  gain  more 
of  that  love  which  is  its  true  essence,  and  which  deepens  and  endears  every  earthly 
tie. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Partridge,  Brockport,  N.  T. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hallock  :  How  glad  I  should  be  to  accept  the  very  kind  invitation 
to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  respected  husband’s  labors  in  the  Tract  Society. 

My  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  year  1815,  when  for  the  first  time  I  heard  of  a 
Tract  Depository.  I  had  never  seen  any  except  a  volume  of  Hannah  More’s,  which 
I  took  out  of  the  old  library  in  Franklin  place,  Boston. 

I  was  living  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  when  Dr.  Mussey  received  a  deposit  of  tracts. 

'  A  world  of  literature  seemed  opened  upon  us.  In  my  stirring  mood  a  society  was 
soon  formed  and  a  collection  taken  up,  which  gave  us  ten  dollars  with  which  to 
start.  A  mine  of  wealth  seemed  opened  upon  me,  for  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
very  unorthodox  manner  under  preaching  in  Boston  which  denied  the  Lord  that 
bought  us.  So  much  gospel  truth  for  so  little  money  !  We  divided  our  tracts  for 
distribution,  agreeing  to  read  them  before  giving  them.  President  Allen,  Profes¬ 
sor  Shurtleff,  and  the  lamented  missionary  Goodell  forwarded  this  great  work.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  having  been  set  down  in  the  “  very  nook  you  were  or¬ 
dained  to  fill.” 


Professor  J.  H.  Coffin,  Easton,  Pa. 

I  should  love  much  to  be  present  at  your  golden  wedding ,  and  to  join  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  early  nuptials  of  yourself  and  spouse  at  your  quiet  abode  in 
Andover. 

I  remember  the  time  well,  being  then  an  inmate  in  your  father’s  family  at  Plain- 
field.  Also  the  time  when,  two  years  later,  you  both  transferred  your  abode  to 
New  York.  After  the  preliminary  meeting  held  at  the  latter  place,  you  returned 
home  to  Plainfield  and  gave  an  account  of  it,  and  expressed  the  confident  belief 
that  much  more  good  might  be  effected  by  the  change.  The  results  during  the 
long  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  have  shown  that  you  were  right. 

H.  N.  Thissell,  Agent  in  Philadelphia. 

God  has  wrought  wonders  in  those  fifty  years,  while  you,  more  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  country,  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  the  power  of  the 
religious  press — a  power  that  will  be  felt  and  appreciated  all  down  the  future  ages, 
till  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

Seely  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Colportage,  Cincinnati. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  period  of  time  to  devote  to  any  one  work ;  a  long  period 
to  enjoy  health  and  strength  for  it ;  a  long  period,  amid  the  changes  and  vacilla¬ 
ting  spirit  of  the  age,  to  concentrate  the  mind  and  heart  upon  one  mode  of  Chris¬ 
tian  labor. 

It  is  now  thirty-eight  years  since  I  first  made  your  personal  acquaintance,  and 
your  single  devotion  to  the  work  to  which  you  had  been  called  in  God’s  providence 
has  done  much  to  shape  my  course  in  that  department  of  it  to  which  my  own  life 
has  been  devoted. 
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Rev.  Glen  Wood,  Colportage  Superintendent,  Chicago. 

My  impulse  is  to  rush  to  the  cars  and  make  sure  to  he  at  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  our  beloved  father’s  labors  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  but  the  pressure  of  duties 
here  holds  me  irresistibly. 

I  recall  with  profound  interest  the  occasion,  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  few 
friends  were  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  upon  the  sending  out  of  the 
first  band  of  colporteurs,  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one. 

How  has  that  little  band  increased  and  multiplied,  until  it  is  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  and  its  fruits  shake  like  Lebanon.  I  look  over  the  vast  prairies  and  forests 
of  the  great  Northwest,  and  I  see  now  annually  gathered  into  the  churches  here  as 
the  immediate  result  of  the  labors  of  the  colporteurs,  more  souls  than  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  my  early  manhood  contemplated  as  a  satisfactory  result  of 
a  ltmg  and  successful  life’s  work. 

What  hath  God  wrought !  And  your  eyes  see  the  glorious  results,  and  your  heart 
enjoys,  even  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  righteousness  shall 
cover  the  earth  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Lamb,  New  York. 

HALF  A  CENTURY, 

There ’s  no  such  thing  as  growing  old, 

Though  years  on  years  roll  by  ; 

Though  silvery  white  becomes  the  hair, 

And  dimmed  the  earnest  eye  ; 

Though  furrows  on  the  brow  are  cast, 

’  As  gathering  up  the  threads  at  last 
Of  all  the  busy,  wTell-spent  past, 

A  brief  review  is  anchored  fast 
Of  half  a  century. 

Life  is  in  deeds,  not  days  or  years, 

In  thoughts  not  breaths,  in  smiles  not  tears, 

In  loves  not  hates,  in  hopes  not  fears  ; 

In  labor,  which  makes  pastures  sweet 
And  strews  rare  flowers  beneath  the  feet  ; 

In  generous  charities,  not  dates  ; 

In  what  this  eve  commemorates — 

Works,  traced  in  golden  lines  above, 

Of  half  a  century. 


